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DESTRUCTION OF BABYLON. 


The True Word of Prophecy; or Prophecy Fulfilled 
in the Destruction of Babylon. 

Published by the Massachusetts Sabbath School Socie- 

ty, and sold at the Depository, 24, Cornhill, Boston. 


(Exrracts.] 
Babylon was founded by the first descendants 


of Noah, about 2234 years before Christ. It was 
enlarged by Nimrod a century or two afterwards; 
and jearly rebuilt by the Assyrian Queen, Semi- 
ramis, about 1200 B. C. It reached its greatest 
splendor in the time of Nebuchadnezzar, when it 
was regarded as one of the wonders of the world. 

It was situated in the midst of a large and very 
fruitful plain. The river Euphrates passed through 
it, from north to south. The walls which enclos- 
ed it were sixty miles in extent. Each of the four 
sides had twenty-five gates of solid brass, at equal 
distances, and at every corner a strong tower, ten 
feet higher than'the wall. There were fifty streets, 
each fifteen miles long, and an hundred and fifty 
feet broad, proceeding from the twenty-five gates 
on each side, and. crossing each other at right an- 
gles. The city was thus divided into six hundred 
and seventy-six squares, each being more than 
half a mile in extent on every side. On these 
squares the houses were built, at some distance 
from each other. The intervening spaces, and 
the inner parts of the square, were used as gar- 
‘dens, and for tillage. ~The walls were eighty- 
seven fect thick and three hundred and fifty feet 
high; they were built of brick and bitumen, which 
soon formed a cement harder than stone. Walls 
were also built on each side of the river, with 
gates of brass opposite every street. 

It contained some of the largest palaces and 
temples that have ever been built by man. The 
tower of the temple of Belus was six hundred feet 
in height. 
terraces, rising one above another, until the high- 
est equalled the height of the wall. These were 
covered with a depth of earth sufficient to nourish 
the largest trees, and were supported by arches 
built on arches, and strengthened at each end by 
very thick walls. : 


ancient historians, who, doubtless, have gone 
somewhat beyond the truth. But after every 
abatement has been made, there can be no doubt 
but that the city was at least from forty to fifty 
miles in circuit, being thus eight times larger than 
London. 

Such was Babylon; and while it thus stood, in 
the plenitude of its power, and, according to the 
most accurate chronologers, one hundred and 
sixty years before the foot of an enemy had enter- 


and utter ruin. 

{Here follows several of the prophecies foretelling the 
Destruction of Babylon, accompanied with remaks show 
ing their exact fulfilment—the last of which is as follows:] 
Babylon shall be an astonishment: every one that goeth 
by Babylon shall be astonished. Jer. 1. 13. 

It is impossible -to think on what Babylon was, 
and to be an eye witness of what it is, without as- 
tonishment. . Sir Robert Ker Porter thus express- 
es his feelings on first entering the ruins. ‘‘I 
could not but feel an indescribable awe in thus 
passing, as it were, into the gates of fallen Baby- 
lon. 

**T cannot portray,’ says Captain Mignan, 
‘*the overpowering sensation of reverential awe 
that possessed my mind, while contemplating the 
extent and magnitude of ruin and devastation on 
every side. The whole scene was peculiarly sol- 
emn. The majestic stream of the Euphrates, 
wandering in solitude, like a pilgrim monarch 
through the silent ruins of his devastated kingdom, 
still appeared a noble river, under all the disad- 
vantages of its desert-tracked course. Its banks 
were hoary with reeds; and the grey osier willows 
were yet there, on which the captives of Israel 
nung their harps, and while Jerusalem was not, 
refused to be comforted. But how is the rest of 
the scene changed since then! At that time, 





ed it, the voice of prophecy pronounced its fall} ¢o, 


DIALOGUE. 








“THE HAPPY FAMILY.” 
[ Concluded. ] 

H. Mamma, has Louisa named all that flour 
can be useful for? 

M. She has forgotten starch. - 

ie Oh! pray tell us something about starch, 
then. 
M. Starch is made by steeping wheat in wa- 
The light wheat (which is winnowed from 
the heavier grains, as your sister mentioned) is 
generally used for this purpose. By steeping it 
in water, a floury viscous sediment is drawn from 
the grain, and remains at the bottom of the water. 
This sediment is cleansed and well dried in an 
oven, or by the heat of the sun. 

H. And is this starch? 

M. It is:—you know its use? 

H. To stiffen linen and muslins. 

M. Starch exists in a great number of vegeta- 
ble substances, but chiefly in roots and seeds, and 
particularly in those employed for food. The po- 
tato yields it easily, and in abundance. 

H. I have heard that hair-powder is made 
from starch. 

M. It is so, indeed. Hair-powder is only 
starch reduced to a fine powder, and perfumed 
with some delicate essence. 

L. Any thing more, mother, made from flour? 

J. Wafers are composed of flour, isinglass, 
and a very small portion of yeast. This mixture 
is colored, and then spread out in very thin cakes, 
on tin plates, dried on a stove, and cut into wafers. 

H. Pray, mamma, what is isinglass? You 
say it is used in making wafers. 

M. Itis, my dear, and for many other purposes. 

L. Oh! yes, for jelly and blancmange. 

M. Isinglass is a substance composed from 
the sounds of fish. The coarser kinds are made 





those broken hills were palaces—those long, un- 
dulating mounds, streets—this vast solitude, filled 
with the busy subjects of the proud daughter of 
the East. Now wasted with misery, her habita- 
tions not to be found, and for herself the worm is 
spread over her, and she has been swept by the 
Lord of hosts with the besom of destruction.” 

We have seen how accurately the predictions 
relating to Babylon have been fulfilled. Having 
so clear illustrations of the facts before us, what 
mortal shall give a negative answer to the questions 
asked by the Almighty, in relation to these very 
prophecies? ‘‘ Who hath declared this from an- 
cient time? Who hath told it from that time? 
Have not I, the Lord? and there is no God be- 
sides me;—declaring the end from the beginning, 
and from ancient times the things that are not yet 
done—saying my counsel shall stand, and I will 
do all my pleasure.’’ 


ments denounced against Babylon and its inhabi- 
tants for their sins—we have seen that the word 
of the Lord standeth sure, and may rest assured 
that the wicked will ever be punished as the mouth 
of the Lord hath spoken. 

There are prophecies on record yet to be ful- 
filled, some velating to this world, and some to the 
future. The most solemn and interesting to us 


The hanging gardens were a series of | the body, and the judgment scene, and the fixing 


of the everlasting destinies of men. The same 
word that foretold the destruction of Babylon, has 
foretold the supcmentT—and that which has proved 
true in the one case, will not fail in the other. 
WE MUST ALL STAND BEFORE THE JUDGMENT SEAT 
or Curisrt. 





Such is the account of Babylon given us by the 


The predictions we have considered were judg- | _ 


from the intestines of fish: the preparation is sim- 
ple.—After cleansing the sounds from the sea- 
water, they are put for a few minutes into lime- 
water, that all the oily parts may be absorbed; 
they are then again washed, cleaned, and rolled 
into round forms of the thickness of the finger, 
dried in this state, and, being pulled off in little 
strips, the isinglass appears in the shape in which 
we buy it. 

L. What a nasty thing—the intestines of fish! 
I shall never like jelly again. 

M. Make no rash resolves.—There are many 
things besides isinglass that are drawn from 
equally unpleasant substances. What think you 
of the spermaceti which you licked up so eagerly 
last winter, to ease your cough? 

BL... Mixed with sugar-candy, it was very good 
—besides, nothing could be whiter and cleaner. 
H. “And yet I fancy, you would turn up your 
nose at the thoughts of eating the brains of a 
whale. ) 

L., To be sure I should.—Why do you laugh, 
Helen? 

H. - Because I have read that spermaceti is 
produced from the brains of a particular kind of 
whale. 

M. You are right, Helen; and it has been 


all, is, that which foretells of the resurrection of | lately proved, by experiment, that human flesh, 


by being long exposed to a running stream, is 
found to change into a substance very similar to 
spermaceti. 

L. O! mamma—how shocking! Who could 
eat such spermaceti? ; 

M. Spermaceti has other uses, besides medi- 
cinal ones. 

H. What other uses? 
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M. It is made into candles, which Lear its 
name, and are considered as a medium between 
wax and tallow candles. . F 

L. By-the-by, when I come to think of it, 
what a dirty thing honey is; first swallowed by 
bees, and then by us! ' 

M. Your description is certainly not very in- 
viting. Suppose rather that we should call the 
honey, syrup of flowers, drawn from the opening 
buds by the trunk, or proboscis of the industrious 
bee, and thus borne home to the waxen cells. 

L. Now I like honey again. 

M. So much then, my dear child, you find 
depends on description. ; 

H. Besides, mother, your account 1s more ra- 
tional, and, I dare say, more just. 

L. Ifhoney be the juice of flowers, what then 
is wax? ; 

M. Wax has been determined by an attentive 
naturalist (Reaumur) to be the farina, or pollen, 
of flowers, which is eaten by the bees, and con- 
verted by an animal process into wax. All wax 
is of one color, however variously colored the 
farina from which it is produced; and this circum- 
stance, I think, tends to strengthen Reaumur’s 
discovery. This whiteness is injured by age, 
and in time is altogether lost. To be restored to 
its former purity, it must be bleached. When 
wax is simply melted, it is yellow. 

H. Candles are made of the bleached wax? 

M. They are, and are considered great luxu- 
ries. The yellow wax is used for a great variety 
of purposes.—But we have done tea, and must 
now begin our evening amusements. 

L. Mamma, we have been already delightfully 
amused. 

H. Only the noise of the wind and rain sadly 
disturb us! 

L. Doesit blow? Does it rain? Ah! I hear 
it does—but I never once thought of it. 

M. Iam glad, my dear little girl, that I have 
not only informed but amused you. 

L. I like this better than stories. 

M. Certainly—for you feel yourself wiser as 
well as gayer. 

L. Then do go on talking; I have fifty ques- 
tions to ask about sugar, and butter, and tea, and— 

M. Stop, stop—I cannot answer one more 
question now; but to-morrow, at the same long, 
tedious hour— 

L. Short, delightful hour, you mean, mother. 

M. To-morrow, I will again endeavor to grat- 
ify you. If you will now begin your work, and 
give me the book I am reading to you, I will try 
to interest you in another subject. 

H. Thank you, mamms; it is all pleasure. 

















BENEVOLENCE. 





THE PRISONER. 
, (From an account of a visit to the Philadelphia Jail.) 

We paused at the grating of a cell, and the 
gentleman who accompanied us spoke to the in- 
mate. The voice was that of kindness, and it was 
evident that the prisoner was used fo that tone 
from the keeper. He stepped forward and placed 
himself against the grated door. Ten long years 
had been passed in durance by this offender against 
our laws, and a strong iron frame that had stood 
up against war and the elements, was yielding as 
a consequence of inaction. Sixteen years of his 
sentence were yet unexpired, and there was 
searcely a ground to expect that he would survive 
that period in confinement. With this world thus 
receding, we questioned him of his hopes of that 
toward which he was hastening. His mind was 
clouded; there was a lack of early favorable im- 
pressions, and he seemed to share in the common 
feelings of convicts, that his crime had not been 
more than that of men who had escaped with less 
punishment: and when we asked him of his sense 
of guilt toward Him who was yet to be his judge, 
the poor man confessed his offences, but so min- 
gled that confession with comparisons of crime, 


| bars of his cell, and his hand was thrust through 


us on important subjects, with what little ability 
we had, and added the advice which mankind are 
more ready to give than to follow, we prepared 
to depart; a slight flush came to the cheek of the 
prisoner, as he pressed his forehead against the 


the aperture, not boldly to seize ours, nor meanly 
to solicit, but rather as if in the hope that accident 
might favor him with a contact. Man, leprous 
with crime, is human—and a warm touch of pity 
passes with electric swiftness to the heart. Tears 
from that fountain that had long been deemed dried 
up, fell upon the dungeon floor. 

The keeper had moved away from the grate, 
and we were about to follow, when the prisoner 
said, in a low voice, 

‘One word more, if you please. You seem to 
understand these things. Do the spirits of the 
departed ever come back to witness the actions 
and situation of the living?”’ 

** Many people believe it,” we replied, ‘‘ and 
the Scripture says that there is ‘joy in heaven 
over a sinner that repenteth’ on earth. It may 
therefcre be true.”’ 
‘It may be,” said the man.—‘‘ My poor, poor 
mother!!”’ [ United States’ Gazette. 


“HE WURSERY. 

















Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LITTLE CAPTIVE GIRL. 

Now, father, we have committed all our lessons 
perfectly; won’t you te!l us a story before we go 
to bed? 

Yes, I always like to gratify you when it is in 
my power; come and sit close by me, and I will 
tell you the story of a little Captive Girl. 

I can’t tell you any thing about her parents, or 
her brothers and sisters, for I never knew any 
thing about them; but at any rate, she had a 
home and loved it, I suppose, as much as you love 
yours. While yet very young, there came a 
company of men and carried her a great way off 
into a strange land and put her into the family of 
their captain, who was a very great warrior, to 
wait and tend upon his wife. I have no doubt 





she cried a great deal, and felt very bad and un- 
happy, to think she should never see her friends 
or home any more; and perhaps if some of you 
had been in her situation, you would have given 
yourself up to sad thoughts, and never tried to do 
any good, or to please the people you lived with; 
in short, you might have thought of nobody but 
yourself, and what a sad life you must lead. You 
will see if it was so with this little girl. Her 
master was very great and honorable, and thought 
a great deal of by the king, because he had often 
saved the nation when they went to battle, for he 
was a very brave man. 

Now perhaps you think from all this, that he 
must have been very happy to be so much ad- 
mired and honored, and perhaps if you had known 
him, you would have envied him and wished your- 
self in his place—but wait a little, and you will 
see. This great man had the leprosy, that dread- 
ful disease so hard to be cured, and that makes 
one look so disgustingly. I won’t describe it to 
you, for it would make you feel so badly to read 
about it. But bad as it was, this poor man had 
it dreadfully, and perhaps when he looked upon 
the little healthy captive girl that waited upon 
him, he envied her, and would have gladly ex- 
changed places if he could thus get rid of that 
loathsome disease. Well, this little girl used to 
look at him, and pity him from the very bottom of 
her heart; and one day she went in where her 
mistress was sitting, and told her that she knew 
of a man who could cure him, and she would give 
almost any thing if her master would only go to 
him; and then she told her mistress where he lived. 

Well, somebody told the king what this little 
girl had said; so he wrote a letter to the king 
where this man lived, and sent him silver and gold 
and beautiful rich clothes, and sent them by the 





that we feared he saw darkly the path of duty. 
Having answered the questions which he put to 


# 
very bad indeed, and thought the other king must 
have sent such a request only for the sake of find- 
ing occasion to quarrel with him, because he did’nt 
know how to cure the leprosy himself, and he 
did’nt know what to do. While he was thinkin 
about it, this man of whom the little girl spoke 
heard about it, and sent to the king to have this 
great warrior sent to him. 
So he came with his horses and carriage in great 
state, and drew up before the door. Present] 
a messenger was sent out of the house, who told 
him to go wash in a certain river that he named 
seven times, and he should be healed. When the 
warrior heard this, he was very angry, for it’ seem. 
ed such a simple thing to go and bathe in a river 
and he drove off his horses and went away in a 
great rage. After he had gone a little way, his 
servant said to him, ‘‘If it had been some great 
thing that that man told you to do, would’nt you 
have done it?” Well, I suppose this made him 
feel a little ashamed, for it was just exactly what 
he thought. So he went down and dipped himself 
in the water seven times, and sure enough, it 
cured him, for when he came out, his flesh was ag 
pure and as clear as a little child’s. 
Now, father, F guess F ean tell you who that 
great warrior was, though I don’t know the little 
girl’s name. Was’nt it Veaaman the Syrian? 

Yes, my dear, you. are right. The Bible does 
not tell us what the little gir?s name was—that is 
a matter of small consequence; but only think 
how much good: she did, though she was only a 
little captive maid servant. You see the very 
humblest sometimes:have it in their power. to-ren- 
der those who are far above them, very important 
services. 
Thank you, papa; we are very much obliged to 
you for your story; but I did’nt guess it was Na- 
aman you were telling us about, till you got most 
through. Isa. 

—EEE 
Written for the Youth's Companion. 

Talk with my Little Son.—No, 10. 


John, I want to hear you repeat the verse you 
learned this morning. 

** My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not.” 

Who are meant by sinners? 

Wicked people. 

When do they entice others? 

When they try to have them do wrong. 

Did any body ever entice you? 

Yes, father. A boy wanted I should take his 
pen-knife. 

Well, I don’t see how that was enticing you. 

Mother had told me I must not play with pen- 
knives, and I did not take it. 

Then you did right.—Now tell me what is 
meant by not consenting. 

It means that we must not do what is wrong 
when others try to have.us. If I had taken the 
knife, and played with it, I should have eonsented 
to do wrong; should not I, father? 

Yes, you would.—Now we will talk about 
your Sunday school lesson. What have you 
learned about Job and his family? 

Job’s sons had a party, and the house fell down 
and killed them all. 

How many sons had he? 

Seven, and three daughters; and he had five 
hundred yoke of oxen, and a great many sheep 
and camels, but he did not keep them. 

What became of them? 

The fire burnt up the sheep, and some bad 
men drove away all the other animals. 

Did Job have any other troubles? 

He had a great many sores, and then he sat 
down in the ashes, and scraped himself with @ 
piece of a broken earthen dish. And then his 
wife wanted he should say wicked words. 

What did he say to her? 

He told her she talked like a foolish woman. 
Afterwards Job said wicked words, but he was 
sorry, and God forgave him, and healed his sores, 





little girl’s master, begging him to have him cured 
of his leprosy. When the king read it, he felt 


and let him have a great many more good things 
than he had before.—Father, won’t you please to 
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FREES 





byy me a hymn-book. I found the hymn last | 


Sunday, without any one to help me, and kept justice. 


the place till they had done singing. 

As soon as you can write all the letters of your 

name, I will get you one, and have your name 
ut on the cover. You now can make J, and O, 
and if you learn to make one letter every day, 
ou will have your hymn-book in ten days.— Your 
name shall be printed as it is on the covers of 
our volumes of the Youth’s Companion. 

I will try, Father.—The clock has struck 
seven, and you know I must go to bed. Good 
night, father. 

Good night, my dear.. 








SABBATH SOHOOL. 


a kind and merciful father, you do him great in- | somewhat moved by this address, and promised to 
Think how kindly He has ever treated sail forthwith, in any vessel that might be procured 

you. All your enjoyments are from Him. Inj for him. [M. ¥. Transcript. 
dangers, his hand, unseen, has shielded you: yes, 
he has defended you from sickness and death. 
His love to you has been stronger, and his care 
over you more incessant, than that = ae sey 
friend. On his part, has he not performed all the . 
offices of the ke endeared tiendship? But Rae gee eee _— 2 man, but sadly 
what returns have you made? If he had done}§."0n (0 Cespondency. ichael had met with a 
nothing more for you than what pertains to this disappointment in his business, and though it was 
life, surely he would have been entitled to your on “+4 May great consequence to him, 
warmest gratitude. Have you refused to recip-\7° he h the effect of weighing down his spirit, 
rocate the kindest friendship ever proffered? I =A at he mourned inwardly, and went along with 
accuse you not of so black a sin, but I wish you\ey |.» fixed ne the ground. What an unthank- 
to examine your heart and see if it is not so. | D.|-"! being is man! let him be surrounded with mer- 
y cies, if one advantage be denied on which his 
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*Michael Blake and his Pocket Bible. 
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Written for the Youth’s Campanion. 
Letters to a Class in a Sabbath School, No. 8. 


Dear Youne Frienps,—In previous letters it 
has been my aim to direct your thoughts to heav- 
en. It is there, that you are commanded to lay 
up your treasure. It is on things above that you 
are to place your affections. For the blissful 
employments of heaven, you are to prepare your- 
selves.. But you can do none of these things un- 
less you engage in heavenly meditation. hile 
your thoughts are occupied with nothing more 
glorious and lovely than earth promises, your de- 
sires will be grovelling, and your souls will suffer. 
Be it then your language, 

‘* Rise my soul and stretch thy wings, 
Thy better portion trace; 

Rise from transitory things, 
To heaven, thy native place.” 

I have endeavored to direct your minds to the 
glories of the heavenly world; to the society which 
is there enjoyed, and to the manner in which those 
happy beings are occupied. I have wished you 
to reflect upon the sources of enjoyment which 
are ever open to the redeemed above, and to 
which Christians in this life may have access, 
and perhaps we may, with profit, pursue this 
thought a little further. 

Have you a friend, in the sincerity and affec- 
tion of whom you repose the greatest confidence? 
Is this friend as ready to sympathize in your sor- 
rows, as to share in your joys; as ready to defend 
your character when assailed, as to join with those 
who commend you? Has that friend bent over 
you in sickness, and with sisterly affection antici- 
pated all your wants? If such a friend is yours, 
then are you sensible that friendship is a source 
of enjoyment. 

But earthly friendships must, from their very 
nature, be imperfect. Some friends, when their 
kind offices are most needed, prove false; some 
are removed far from us, others are torn from our 
embrace by death. But there is a friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother. Is this friend 
yours? You know that true friendship is mutual, 
the affection that unites friends must be recipro- 
cal. Now I wish you to consider God, as offer- 
ing you his friendship. He desires your happi- 
ness, but without his friendship, you cannot be 

appy; no, not in heaven. Contemplate, then, 
the character of God, and see if he is not more 
worthy of your supreme love, than any object 
upon which your thoughts can rest. How beau- 
tifully is he mentioned by the beloved disciple, 
Gop 1s Love. 

_ I feel that I am touching upon a theme which 
is worthy a celestial’s pen. The love of God is 
the very fountain-head of felicity, to the redeemed 
inheaven. It is the only foundation upon which 
poor sinners here on earth may build their hopes. 

f you have ever felt that God was indifferent to 
your welfare, you were wrong. Did He so love 
the world, that he gave his only begotten son to 
die for fhe world, and do you think it possible for 
Him to be unmindful of those for whom Christ 
died? If not a sparrow falls to the ground without 
his notice, how could the thought ever enter your 


heart is fixed, or one possession taken away in 
which his heart delights, he thinks more of the de- 


nied advantage, or the removed blessing, than of 
LAMENTABLE DEPRAVITY. all the good things which have been so abundant! 


Among the number of miserable delinquents | bestowed upon him. Thus it was with Michael 
who were brought chained together, from Bellevue | Blake, as he walked across the fields, brooding 
to the Court of Sessions on Soesiay, was a fine, | over the disappointment that had so much depress- 
healthy looking athletic young man, named Charles |ed his spirit. When he came to the low stile, 
W. Zeiss, the son and only child of the late Dr. | over which an oak tree spread one of its thickest 
Zeiss of this city, who at his death, left his widow, | branches, he sat himself down, and gave way to 
(now living) an immense fortune, in money and |a fit of repining, fearing he should come to pov- 
real estate. This unfortunate and improvident|erty and want. After a time, the balmy air so far 
young man was, when a child, too much indulged | revived him, that he lifted up his head and gazed 
by his fond and doating parent, and when quite|on the scene around him. The clear blue sky 
a boy, he began to manifest a bad disposition, and | above his head, and the fresh green grass beneath 
a propensity to stealing, which, unhappily, they | his feet, were pleasant to the eye; and a cottage, 
were unable to check. His first eXploits as a pil-|at no great distance, appeared the very abode of 
ferer, were in purloining small articles from his| cheerfulness, contentment, and peace. Suddenly 
schoolmates, who were accustomed to make fre-|the sound of mirth burst from the cottage, and 
quent complaints against him, and when his tutor |two lads, without shoes or stockings, ran forward, 
would chastise him for his peculations, the correc-| each with a crust in his hand, the one chasing the 
tion would meet with the certain displeasure of| other across the field, hallooing and laughing; no 
the misguided and imprudent parents. Instead of| sooner did they come to the little brook at the 
salutary and wholesome coporeal punishment being | end, than bending down on the grass, they drank 
resorted to as a retribution for his misdeeds, large |a hearty draught, and then scampered on as be- 
sums of money were frequently given to him as) fore. 
an inducement for him to refrain from his vicious} | Michael Blake felt a change taking place within 
and criminal practices. him, as he looked around. What had the poor 
The facilities thus afforded him for an indulgence | bird to render it so happy? nothing but its own 
in the most extravagant expenditures, follies, and| wings and the air of heaven; but they were enough 
dissipations, more speedily accellerated his down-| to fill its little heart with joy, and its mouth with 
fall, ard his headlong and reckless career pro-|a song of rejoicing. The ducks that dabbled in 
gressed until he became a tenant of a felon’s jail. | the pond fluttered their wings with feelings of joy, 
Commisserations for his youthful frailties, and the | because they could paddle about, and skim with 
influence of his friends and family, united in res-\their beaks the stagnant pond. The poultry 
cuing him from this first disgraceful and degraded | roamed at liberty, picking up with delight the 
vortex, but he was no sooner released from the | small seeds, and pecking at the green herbage. 
grasp of public justice, than he recommenced his| The old gray horse, though his ribs might be 
profligate course of life, and again plunged with| counted, and his hip bones stood up high, con- 
his abandoned associates, into the commission of|tentedly grazed in the pasture. Michael Blake 
every species of crime and folly, violating public| felt that neither the soaring lark, the paddling 
decency and order, abusing the kindness and con-| ducks, the strutting fowl, nor the old gray horse, 
fidence of his friends, and setting at defiance the | had half his blessings, yet they repined not. The 
laws and constituted authorities of the land. An/|bare-legged boys worked hard for their bread at 
imprisonment at Sing Sing was, at length, the|a neighboring brick-kiln, yet they could indulge 
consequence of this sad recklessness, and it is|in mirth. He was ashamed of his guilty ingrati- 
only a few months since he emerged from the|tude. His trouble grew less and less, and bis 
gloomy recesses of that receptacle for convicted | thankfulness increased, until, taking out his pocket 
vagabonds. He had now added to his infamy by | bible, he read a few verses in the gospel according 
brutally striking and kicking his aged mother, |to St. Luke: ‘‘ Consider the lilies how they grow: 
whose cup of sorrow was already overflowing. |they toil not, they spin not, and yet I say unto 
She had no other means of preventing a repetition} you, that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
of his inhuman treatment than to shield herselftlike one of these. If then God so clothe the 
under the protection of the law, and she now so-| grass, which is to-day in the field and to-morrow 
licited, not that he might again be sent to a prison, |is cast into the oven; how much more will he 
but that the court would constrain him to go to|clothe you, O ve of little faith! And seek not ye 
sea, where, peradventure, during the tedium of a| what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, neither 
protracted voyage, he might repent of his past|be of doubtful mind. For all these things do the 
misdoings, and return an altered and a better man} children of the world seek after; and your Father 
—fit for the proper management and enjoyment |knoweth that ye have need of these things. But 
of the fortune to which he will soon be legally | rather seek ye the kingdom of God, and all these 
entitled. This the Recorder told him, at the de-| things shall be added unto you.” 
mise of his venerable parent—which, in conse-| The heart of Michael Blake grew fuller as he 
quence of his acts, was fast approaching, would/ read, and by the time he had finished the verses, 
amount to upwards of $30,000, and conjured him, | his eyes swam with tears. Taking out his knife 
now that he had an opportunity to reform, to im-|he cut a notch in the bark of the oak tree, to re- 
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mind, that he cares not for you? In what lighi 
do you regard God? If in any other than that of 











ious recommendation of her whom he had so cru-| some future time, if again he gave way to despon- 
elly, so barbarously ill-used. He appeared to be'dency. He then lifted his eyes to heaven and 


mediately amend his conduct, and adopt the anx-|mind him of his infirmity, and to rebuke him at 
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walked onwards with a cheerful air, repeating the 
words, ‘‘The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not 
want.’”? ‘* Surely goodness and mercy shall fol- 
low me all the days of my life.” 

The soaring lark, the ducks, and the fowls are 
all dead; the old gray horse and the shaggy ass 
are no more seen grazing in the field; tho boys 
have gone forth from their homes, and the body 
of Michael Blake is mouldering in the churchyard, 
but the notch on the oak tree remains still; it is 
indeed plainer than ever, for as the tree has grown, 
the cuts in the bark have opened wider and wider. 
Many who sit on the stile, fix their eyes on the 
notch, and know not what it means; but I, who 
do know, never gaze upon it without thinking of 
Michael Blake and his pocket Bible. 











NATURAL HISTORY. 








CATCHING AN ALLIGATOR. 


The following story was written by a British officer, who 
resided many years in the West Indies, and in South America. 


The night set in quite dark immediately after 
sunset, and my friend Yan now told me that he 
had placed his bait in the little pool in which I 
had seen the cayman, or alligator, and that by the 
morning he hoped to have secured it. 

I had seen his hook before he placed it, and a 
most clumsy contrivance it appeared to me, con- 
sisting of three prongs, cut from the branches of 
a hard-wood tree, sharpened at the points, which 
were as thick as my finger. These were tied 
firmly together with the silk-grass, and strongly 
attached to a thick cord of the same material, 
which, he informed me, was fastened round a tree. 

I begged him to take me just to see the manner 
in which it was placed; and he consented to do 
so, provided I would not speak or make the least 
noise. I found the bait hanging within a few in- 
ches of the water, supported by a small branch of 
a tree, stretching over the pool, across which the 
rope had been drawn, and fastened round the 
stump of another, which might have defied the 
strength of an elephant to wrench it from the earth. 

The moon, now just rising, shed her pale light 
over the waters, and the evening breeze springing 
up, began to agitate the waving branches. The 
weight of the bait caused the branch to swing in 
such a manner, that in its descent it sometimes 
touched the surface of the water. ‘‘ Massa,’’ ex- 
claimed Yan, ‘‘ it’s good!” and, seizing me by the 
arm, he hauled me away, and said he would come 
and inforra me as soon as the cayman was hooked. 

On returning I found that all my friends had 
retired to their hammocks, and, tumbling into 
mine with my clothes on, to be prepared for the 
alligator, I continued lying on the watch for the 
first three hours, when my eyelids yielded to the 
power of sleep. 

How long Pihad been wrapt in refreshing slum- 
ber I know not, when a violent shake of my ham- 
mock awoke me. ‘‘ Massa, me hab him!” ex- 
claimed Yan, who was standing at my side. Im- 
mediately springing from my hammock, and wak- 
ing the governor, | informed him and all our other 
friends that the cayman was hooked, and in a mo- 
ment they were ready to see him hauled from the 
river. 

As we scrambled through the woods to the cay- 
man’s deep pool, we saw the sun just appearing 
in the east; and on reaching it I observed that the 
rope had been pulled off the branch, and that the 
bait ‘and hook had both disappeared under water. 

Our whole party of Whites, with nearly forty 
colored persons, now drew up on the bank, pre- 
paratory to hauling the animal from the water. It 
was determined that Yan, who had hooked it, 


should direct the arrangements for putting this 
cruel animal to death. 


into its own element. 


the spot. 


ming of a door. 


horrid monster. 


again.” 


were to despatch it when drawn out of the water. 
We were desired not to fire unless it should break 
its cord and attempt to escape. 

Six stout young men now began hauling at the 
cord, and shortly afterwards the snout of the alli- 
gator appeared above the water; the whole head 
followed, then the breast and fore-legs were seen, 
as it struggled most desperately to get back again 
Loud sighs, which might 
have been heard a mile off, were the only noise it 
made. At length the hind legs and long tail were 
visible; the latter it used in a most furious manner, 
dashing the water over us all as we surrounded 


The five young natives who were placed close 
to the water took every opportunity, as the animal 
appeared above it, of throwing an arrow into the 
softest part of its body, which was underneath, 
about the neck and belly. Loud and furious hisses, 
or almost sighs, issued from its mouth, which it 
every now and then opencd to an enormous ex- 
tent, and closed again with a sound like the slam- 


The whole body was now on dry land, and I 
have never, either before or since, beheld such a 
The six colored men pulled with 
all their might, having turned the rope once round 
a tree, to which they were thus hauling the crea- 
ture up, in order to prevent its running at any of 
the party; and the men, who were placed to shoot 
it on shore, now threw their arrows into its sides, 
which were swelled out to an enormous size. 

The wounds it had already received, and the 
consequent loss of blood, had by this time ren- 
dered its resistance Jess powerful, and they suc- 
ceeded in dragging it with its snout close up to 
the tree, and immediately out sprang the three 
club-men. Two of them began battering the skull 
of the animal, and one attacked it on the back, 
just about the loins, and soon deprived it of life. 
It expanded its paws, and died. 

I thought of Lockman’s witty observation, 
‘The elephant caught in a pit, said to itself, let 
me but once get out, aiid I will never be here 
‘* Now,” said I, ‘‘this poor animal, in- 
stead of agreeing with the elephant, would give 
the world to be in the pit again.” 

This creature measured fifteen feet and a half 
from the point of its nose to the tip of its tail. 
back, which appeared to me impenetrable to a 
musket-ball, was of a dark greenish color. 
covering of its sides and belly was not nearly so 
strong, and could not even resist an arrow. The 
teeth are all placed for snatching; ‘and perhaps, 
no animal bears such decided marks of cruelty as 
the alligator:.he is, therefore, a terror to all the 
human and brute inhabitants of i 
large rivers in this country. 


he borders 


[Parley’s Mag. 
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The 


ed 
strong desire to enter the cratur; but it struck me 
though there could be no impediment in my way dows 
there might possibly be a difficulty in my getting y r 
Whether I was right or wrong in my reasoning rr 
thought I would leave it to succeeding travellers to 
determine. 
I have just finished my plans for the erection of g 
handsome country house, but I have not yet positive) 
decided on the location. But this much I can say: T 
will not have it on Mount Hecla. , 


that 





The Bed of Tulips. 

My child, hast thou seen the tulip-bed in the garden 
of the florist? hast thou marked the gorgeous Colors 
the rich variety, the delicate pencilling? All these 
gay flowers were once of one dark dingy hue. Year 
after year did the gardener watch them, ‘tend them 
discipline them, transplant them from soil to soil, till at 
at length, one by one, some sooner and some later, the 
broke into these glorious hues, this boundless variety of 
stripe and freckle. Then did he remove them to hig 
choicer border, and shelter them from sun and shower: 
and now thou gazest on them in their beauty. F 

Thus dark and unlovely once were the redeemed of 
the Lord; such pains and watching did he bestow upon 
them; year after year did he look for the lovely graces 
of the Spirit in them, till one and another, not all at 
once, like the tulip, but by degrees, oftentimes slow 
and painful, shone forth in the beauty of holiness, 
And thus hath he traasplanted them to his heavenly 
courts, where, never scorched by the sun, nor smitten 
by the shower, nor torn by the winds, they shall bloom 
for ever and ever, Emblems, 





Ripe and Unripe. a 
Child. Pa, what did Mr. Falger mean, when he 
said in his temperance address the other day, that 
‘‘ moderate drinkers are ripening for drunkards?” 
Father. Do you not remember, my child, how a 
cherry looks, when it is ripening? 
Child. O yes, and now I understand it. ‘Squire 
Russell is a moderate drinker, and he is turning red on 
the end of his nose, and upon his cheek bones. Old Joe 
Loveflip is dead ripe; for his nose and face are purple. 
[Exeter News Letter. 


Conversion of Adam Clarke. 


‘When Adam Clarke {author of the celebrated 
Commentary on the Bible) was a boy, a pious woman 
in Coleraine, in Ireland, lent him two books—an 
abridgement of Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, and the Life of 
Brainerd. To these two books he ascribes, under 
God, the formation of his Christian and ministerial 
character.”? Baxter, Brainerd, Clarke, and the woman 
who gave these books to the Irish boy, are doubtless now 
together in heaven. ‘If I could not read books my- 
self,?? adds the Christian Advocate and Journal in nar- 
rating the above, “I would buy in order to lend to 
others. By these writings, holy men, though dead, 
yet speak.” [American Tract Magazine, 








A Worp To tHe Sinner.— Before you go any fur- 
ther in sin, you should get a discharge from mad Ye 


7 at the judgment seat of Christ. 
a 
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time. 


things. 
the air is eo 
as a baker’s oven, 


einders. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
At Uncle Isaac’s.—No. 5. 

Mount Hecta. “I wish it was summer,” you say. 
Yes, and then when summer comes you wish for win- 
ter—always wanting something you have not got. 
My recommendation to all such discontented people 
is, to go to a certain place where they can be accom- 
modated to their liking—where they can have almost 
every thing, summer and winter, heat and cold, light 
and darkness, midnight and mid-day, all at the same 


This place is Mount Hecla, in Iceland. No where 
else ean he found such a confused mixture of opposite 
ape yourself standing in a place where 

to zero, while the ea,*th beneath is hot 

ker’s 03 Only think, of hai,’ and snow min- 
gled with boiling springs and flames of ,‘re; and rocks 
of iee haif covered with burnin 


g lava and smoking 
If you are fond of fire-works, it is the very 
on for you. If you like skating, you ny there 
n your skates all the year round. 


I gaze on you, fair ones, with smiles and a sigh— 
In the sunlight ref vgs ye move joyously by; 
Ye know not, ye fear not, what clouds may arise 
To darken the glory of your morning skies. 


I smile—for the joy of your innocent play 

Throws into my bosom a gladdening ray, 

And kindles the flame there which long had been 
checked all 

By dark disappointment and chilling neglect. 


I sigh—for along the dark vista of years 

A train of sad forms to my vision appears; 

[ see blighted hopes, like the autumn-leaves strow?, 
And sable-clad sorrows along your path thrown. 


—O what should we be on this dark, chilling earth, 
If never to mingle with infancy’s mirth, — 

If youth’s joyous sunshine no more might illume, 
Nor break up from age its dull coldness and gloom! 


*Tis the joyance of youth that enkindles the soul, 
And subjects it to sympathy’s long-lost control; 


For this purpose he placed five of his country- 
men close to the water, with orders to throw an 
arrow into it, as opportunity should offer, on its 


Hence nature has bid us, when years have passed o'er, 
‘Commune with the joys ‘of our childhood once more. 


—Move on in the joy of your innocent mirth, 

But rest not your hopes on the pleasures of earth; 

There’s a region above, where is no gloomy shade, 

Where dark sorrows come not, where hopes, awe 
fade. ~ 


“The promenades of Mount Hecla are deligl, ‘tful to 
all who are fond of such novelty and st _ ere 
you may put.one leg up to the knee in snow, and the 
other into a spring of boiling water. You may op, 7 
your mouth and have it filed with egld gleet, and a * 
the very next breath with hot ashes. 7 
When f ascended the summit of Hecla, 1 had a very” 


appearing above the surface. Five others were 
= further in the rear, to salute it on touching 
and, and three more, with heavy hard-wood clubs, 











